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Denmarl( 

The  political  scene  in  Denmark’  has  changed  less 
than  that  of  most  other  countries  in  Europe.  While 
there  has  been  some  alteration  of  the  relative 
strength  of  the  political  parties,  the  same  parties 
occupy  the  stage — and,  on  the  whole,  under  the 
same  leaders.  To  no  small  extent,  moreover,  the 
issues  separating  political  groups  remain  the  same 
— save,  of  course,  the  important  question  of  South 
Slesvig.  Various  reasons  may  be  cited  for  this 
situation.  Of  particular  importance,  perhaps,  is  the 
fact  that  the  regular  political  parties  played  their 
part  in  the  resistance  movement — to  a  much  great¬ 
er  extent  than  was  often  realized  at  the  time  out¬ 
side  Denmark.  That  the  administrative  apparatus 
of  the  country  continued  to  function  in  most  es¬ 
sentials  was  another  factor.  During  the  last  two 
years  of  the  occupation,  moreover,  plans  for  a  new 
government  were  made  by  party  leaders  and  key 
persons  in  the  resistance.  As  a  result,  the  moment 
liberation  was  achieved,  a  full-fledged  government 
was  ready  to  assume  leadership.  In  addition,  until 
the  end  of  the  occupation  the  economic  situation 
in  Denmark  was  better  than  anywhere  else  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  There  was  little  wholesale  destruction  of  pro¬ 
duction  machinery;  no  serious  loss  of  life  or  deteri¬ 
oration  in  general  health  owing  to  privations  or 
hardships  of  war;  nor  was  there  the  same  need  for 
elaborate  planning  for  the  reabsorption  of  large 
numbers  of  exservicemen  into  civil  life.  Under  the 
circumstances,  the  task  facing  those  responsible  for 

I.  For  background  on  the  government  and  politics  of  Den¬ 
mark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  see  Ben  A.  Arneson,  The  Demo¬ 
cratic  Monarchies  of  Scandinavia  (New  York,  Van  Nostrand, 
>939).  and  Eric  C.  Bellquist,  "Government  and  Politics  in 
Northern  Europe:  An  Account  of  Recent  Developments," 
Journal  of  Politics,  August  1946,  pp.  362-91.  (Also  published  as 
Chapter  IX  of  Post-War  Governments  of  Europe,  1946,  edited 
by  David  Fellman.) 


the  country’s  affairs  after  liberation  was  easier  than 
that  which  most  governments  of  other  liberated 
European  countries  had  to  undertake.^ 

Although  Denmark  did  not  suffer  as  much  in 
the  early  years  of  occupation  as  did  some  other  oc¬ 
cupied  lands,  the  war  left  bad  economic  scars.  The 
Germans  drew  on  the  National  Bank  of  Denmark 
for  a  sum  more  than  six  times  the  country’s  prewar 
national  debt.  Half  of  its  merchant  shipping  was 
lost.  Its  stocks  of  raw  and  finished  industrial  ma¬ 
terials  were  nearly  wiped  out.  The  end  of  the  war 
in  Europe  found  295,000  German  prisoners  of  war 
in  Denmark.  It  was  a  year  and  a  half  before  their 
removal  had  been  completed.  An  even  greater  fi¬ 
nancial  strain  was  imposed  by  the  220,000  German 
refugees  from  East  Prussia  and  Pomerania  who 
streamed  into  Denmark  in  the  early  spring  of  1945 
as  the  Soviet  armies  swept  on  toward  Berlin.  Eigh¬ 
teen  months  after  the  German  surrender  200,000 
of  these  displaced  persons  were  still  quartered  in 
Denmark,  and  on  February  12,  1948,  three  years 
after  the  first  fugitives  arrived,  63,000  remained. 
It  is  estimated  that  they  have  already  cost  the  Danes 
nearly  700  million  crowns. 

Fundamentally  the  difficult  South  Slesvig  prob¬ 
lem*  is  also  one  of  displaced  persons.  As  early  as 
the  autumn  of  1944  “Hitler’s  guests”  from  East 
Germany  were  moving  into  South  Slesvig.  The  de¬ 
feat  of  (Germany  accelerated  rather  than  put  a  stop 
to  this  influx,  and  the  prewar  population  of  the 
territory  more  than  doubled.  This  large-scale  colon- 

2.  Cf.  A.  H.  H.,  “Denmark  Today:  Political  and  Economic 
Problems,”  The  World  Today,  November  1947,  pp.  477'85- 

3.  For  background  on  the  South  Slesvig  question,  sec  the 

Danish  Foreign  Office  publication,  vedrprende  Dei 

Sydslesvigs^e  Spprgsmaal,  I,  9.  Maj  ig4S-ig.  Ol^toher  1946 
(Copenhagen,  1947).  This  is  a  collection  of  104  documents, 
many  of  them  in  English,  bringing  the  story  up  to  the  October 
Note.  A  second  volume  is  expected. 
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ization  of  the  border  region  has  aroused  much 
concern  in  Denmark  and  has  led  to  representations 
[  to  the  occupying  power.  Danish  policy  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  based  on  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Fol/^eting  on  July  9,  1946  and  is  stated  in  the  Aide 
Memoire  to  Britain  of  October  19,  1946,  generally 
referred  to  as  the  “October  Note.”  It  set  forth  the 
following  six  requests:  (i)  There  should  be  an  im¬ 
mediate  administrative  separation  of  South  Slesvig 
from  Holstein.  (2)  The  German  refugees  in  South 
Slesvig  should  be  removed.  (3)  Equal  rights  for 
the  Danish  minority  for  cultural  and  political  ac¬ 
tivity  should  be  assured.  (4)  The  natural  right  of 
self-determination  should  be  recognized.  (5)  Any 
attempt  to  alter  the  status  of  their  national  al¬ 
legiance  should  be  made  by  the  South  Slesvigers. 
(6)  There  should  be  Danish  participation  in  any 
discussions  regarding  the  final  settlement  of  Ger¬ 
many,  Ever  since  then  the  question  has  remained 
in  the  foreground,  and  on  March  i,  1948  the  Danish 
Ambassador  in  London  submitted  an  appeal  to  the 
British  Foreign  Office  from  the  Danes  in  South 
Slesvig  for  early  action  on  points  i  and  2. 

POLITICAL  TRENDS 

The  first  postwar  elections,  in  October  1945,  were 
a  setback  to  the  largest  party,  the  Social  Demo¬ 
crats,  whose  members  fell  from  66  to  48  of  the 
149  seats  in  the  Folf^eting,  or  Lower  House.  The 
Conservatives  likewise  declined  in  strength,  as  did 
the  Radical  Left.  The  greatest  gains  were  registered 
by  the  Liberals  (actually  an  Agrarian  party  stand¬ 
ing  well  to  the  right),  and  the  Communists,  whose 
highest  prewar  number  of  seats  had  been  3  and 
now  rose  to  18.  Contrary  to  the  situation  in  the 
other  Scandinavian  countries,  the  bourgeois  parties 
■  obtained  a  majority."*  Municipal  elections  held  on 
March  12,  1946  showed  the  Social  Democrats  stag¬ 
ing  somewhat  of  a  comeback,  the  Conservatives 
still  declining,  and  the  Communists  losing  consid¬ 
erably.  The  Communists  had  evidently  reached 
their  peak  in  the  first  election  after  liberation,  as  is 
also  true  of  some  other  countries.  On  April  i,  1947, 
'  elections  were  held  in  half  of  Denmark  to  renew 
I  the  Upper  House  (one  half  of  the  Landsting  is 
elected  alternately  every  four  years,  the  term  of 
I  office  being  eight  years).  This  vote  strengthened  the 
Agrarian  representation,  while  the  Social  Demo- 
I  crats  continued  to  increase  their  following.  Heavy 
losses  were  sustained  by  the  Communists,  Con- 
^  servatives,  and  Radicals.  The  small  Justice  Union 
^  party — a  Henry  George  single-tax  group  —  made 

unexpected  gains,  while  Dans}{  Samling,  an  ex¬ 
treme  nationalist  party,  declined  greatly. 

'  4-  Bcllquist,  op.  at.  treats  the  Danish  political  situation  through 

!  March  1946,  pp.  384-90. 
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Following  the  autumn  1945  elections,  the  Kris- 
tensen  Liberal  or  Agrarian  ministry  took  office,  a 
minority  government  having  the  direct  support  of 
only  38  of  the  149  seats.  Despite  this,  it  was  to  hold 
office  for  two  full  years — from  November  7,  1945 
to  November  14,  1947.  During  this  period  it  had 
the  backing  of  the  Conservatives  and  Radicals,  with 
the  Social  Democrats  also  reluctant  to  obstruct  the 
government — not  wishing  to  assume  the  responsi¬ 
bility  themselves.  In  the  late  spring  of  1947,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  already  apparent  that  the  Kristensen 
cabinet  would  have  to  go,  and  during  the  summer 
sentiment  to  that  effect  solidified.  Discontent  was 
due  in  part  to  the  personal  attitude  of  the  Prime 
Minister  on  the  South  Slesvig  question,  but  also  to 
the  grow'ing  difficulties  of  the  economic  situation. 

Following  a  violent  debate  in  the  Fol/^eting  on 
October  2,  1947,  during  which  a  Conservative 
spokesman  proposed  a  referendum  on  the  South 
Slesvig  question  and  the  Justice  Union  group  de¬ 
manded  both  a  referendum  and  new  elections,  a 
nonconfidence  motion  introduced  by  the  Radicals 
was  passed  by  80  votes  to  66  on  October  4.  The 
Social  Democrats,  Communists,  Radicals,  Justice 
Union,  and  Christmas  Mpller  supported  the  mo¬ 
tion,  while  the  Conservatives  and  Dansf{  Samling 
voted  with  the  government  party. 

The  general  election  of  October  28,  1947  proved 
little  save  that  Denmark  does  not  have  very  hos¬ 
pitable  soil  for  parties  whose  attitude  toward  de¬ 
mocracy  may  be  doubted.  The  Communist  party’s 
vote  fell  from  255,236  to  141,094  and  its  seats  in 
the  Lower  House  were  reduced  by  half.  Dans/{ 
Samling,  which  polled  63,760  votes  in  1945  and 
whose  hopes  had  been  high  during  the  war,  at¬ 
tracted  only  24,724  votes  and  these  were  so  scat¬ 
tered  that  it  did  not  obtain  a  single  mandate.  In 
other  respects,  also,  the  late  October  voting  con¬ 
tinued  the  trend  of  the  April  Upper  House  election. 
The  Conservatives  lost  nine  seats  and  the  Radi¬ 
cal  Left  dropped  one  mandate.  The  Single  Tax 
group  doubled  its  seats  and  now  has  six  represen¬ 
tatives.  The  Social  Democrats  gained  nine  seats 
and  increased  their  popular  vote  from  671,755  to 
834,089.  The  following  of  the  government  party 
rose  from  479,158  to  574,895,  with  45,829  of  the 
votes  coming  from  Copienhagen.  The  Agrarians 
gained  eleven  seats.  The  new  Folketing  lineup  con¬ 
sists  of  57  Social  Democrats,  49  Agrarians,  17  Con¬ 
servatives,  10  Radicals,  9  Communists,  6  Single 
Taxers,  and  the  representative  from  the  Faroe 
Islands  —  whose  attempt  at  independence  has 
brought  a  greater  degree  of  home  rule.’  Twelve 

5.  According  to  a  March  30,  1948,  Copenhagen  dispatch  to 
the  'New  Yorl(  Times,  King  Frederick  has  signed  a  bill  giving 
local  autonomy  to  the  Faroes. 
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women  were  elected,  in  comparison  with  eight  in 
1945.  The  total  valid  vote  was  2,084,141,  a  turnout 
of  85.6  per  cent  as  compared  with  86.3  in  1945  and 
89.2  in  1943 — the  latter  the  highest  in  Danish  his¬ 
tory.^ 

Although  the  Agrarians  registered  the  greatest 
gain  in  Parliament,  they  probably  have  eight  more 
seats  than  their  proportion  of  the  popular  vote  jus- 
tifies7  Under  the  vagaries  of  the  system  of  propor¬ 
tional  representation  they  only  had  to  pay  11,900 
votes  for  a  scat  whereas  each  Social  Democrat  man¬ 
date  cost  14,700.  While  the  Agrarian  increase  in 
votes  could  be  interpreted  as  a  vote  of  confidence, 
there  was  a  majority  against  the  Prime  Minister’s 
Slesvig  policy — as  the  press  was  quick  to  point  out. 
Although  the  Social  Democrats  staged  a  substantial 
comeback,  it  was  not  sufficient  to  bring  that  party 
up  to  the  position  it  had  held  from  1929-45. 

As  already  indicated,  the  results  did  not  decisive¬ 
ly  alter  the  character  of  the  Danish  Lower  House. 
On  the  one  side  of  the  Chamber,  the  Agrarians 
and  Conservatives  together  hold  66  seats.  On  the 
other  side,  the  Social  Democrats  and  Communists 
together  also  hold  66  seats.  The  balance  of  px)wer, 
in  other  words,  continues  to  rest  with  the  Radical 
Left.  This  party,  however,  is  in  agreement  with  the 
other  bourgeois  parties  on  economic  questions,  but 
disagrees  with  them  on  South  Slesvig.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Radicals  disagree  with  the  labor  parties 
on  economic  policy  but  agree  with  the  Social  Dem¬ 
ocrats  and  the  Communists  on  Slesvig. 

The  government  formed  on  November  13  by 
Hans  Hedtoft,  chairman  of  the  Social  Democratic 
party,  has  seventeen  members,  the  largest  Denmark 
has  had  during  normal  times.*  This  minority  Social 
Democratic  government  has  to  rely  upon  the  Rad¬ 
icals  and  Communists  for  a  majority.  The  former 
have  ample  precedent  for  working  with  the  Social 
Democrats,  having  joined  them  in  the  long-lived 
Stauning  cabinet  of  the  thirties.  If  they  should 
choose  now  to  align  themselves  with  the  other 
lx)urgeois  parties,  however,  the  Social  Democrats 
cannot  remain  at  the  helm.  In  any  case,  the  Scx:ial- 
ists  cannot  proceed  very  far  in  the  direction  of  so¬ 
cialization.  Contrary  to  the  situation  in  neighbor¬ 
ing  states,  labor  in  Denmark  docs  not  have  a 
majority  in  either  House.’  The  government  is  well 

6.  Election  statistics  here  cited  are  taken  from  Statistiskf 
Efterrftningcr,  November  ii,  1947,  pp.  327-41.  See  also 
PoIiti/(ens  UgehlaJ,  26  Oktober-i  Novemlxrr,  1947. 

7.  Cf.  Berlingske  Tidende,  October  29,  1947. 

8.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Alsinjt  Andersen,  resigned  on 
November  21  and  was  succeeded  by  Jens  Sm0rum,  a  former 
member  of  the  Eoll^eting. 

9.  This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  Denmark  will  discon¬ 
tinue  its  social  reform  program,  which  was  not  allowed  to  lapse 
even  during  the  Nazi  occupation.  On  this,  see  Social  Denmark., 
A  Survey  of  the  Danish  Social  legislation  ((Copenhagen,  1945). 


aware  of  this  and  has  adopted  a  conciliatory  atti¬ 
tude,  seeking  the  co-operation  of  both  industry  and 
labor  in  a  program  designed  to  step  up  produc¬ 
tion  and  increase  exports.  In  striving  for  recovery, 
however,  it  faces  the  same  economic  problems  that 
contributed  to  the  downfall  of  its  predecessor. 

ECONOMIC  PROBLE.MS 

Foremost  among  these  are  the  high  cost  and  low 
level  of  agricultural  production,  stemming  largely 
from  economic  conditions  beyond  the  country’s 
control.  The  Danish  farm  system  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  factory  for  animal  foods.”  In  normal 
years,  Denmark  produced  from  2-300,000  tons  of 
bacon,  about  200,000  tons  of  butter,  and  from 
100-150,000  tons  of  eggs — to  mention  only  the  three 
main  products.  These  figures  were  very  large  when 
compared  with  the  area  of  arable  land  and  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  and  this  production  was 
achieved  only  through  importation  of  nearly  one 
million  tons  of  oil  cake,  6-700,000  tons  of  feed 
grains,  and  the  same  amount  of  fertilizers.  In  other 
words,  Danish  agriculture  is  in  exactly  the  same 
position  as  Danish  industry.  The  country  has  hard¬ 
ly  any  raw  materials  within  its  borders,  and  both 
agriculture  and  industry  have  to  import  the  raw 
materials  needed  for  production,  and  export  a  large 
part  of  the  finished  products  to  pay  for  imports. 
Today  Denmark  needs  increased  imports  of  feeds, 
fertilizers,  fuel,  and  other  raw  materials,  but  lacks 
hard  currency  reserves  with  which  to  buy  them. 
If  it  is  again  to  export  large  amounts  of  bacon, 
butter,  eggs,  and  cheese  to  its  neighbors — a  business 
that  accounted  for  its  high  living  standard — it  must 
obtain  imports.  Trade  agreements  concluded  dur¬ 
ing  1947  with  Finland,  Sweden,  Poland,  Hungary, 
and  Britain  will  be  of  assistance,  but  are  hardly  a 
solution  of  the  problem.  Further  help  will  be  nec¬ 
essary,  and  the  Danes  are  closely  watching  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  Anglo-Danish  financial  and  trade  talks 
which  began  on  January  6,  as  well  as  the  European 
Recovery  Program.  The  two  are  intimately  related, 
since  the  outcome  of  the  ERP  is  likelv  to  influence 
the  struggle  of  Britain,  Denmark’s  chief  customer, 
to  restore  the  pound  sterling  to  its  position  as  major 
international  currency." 

Finland 

Finland  at  the  time  of  its  invasion  by  Russia  in 
1939  was  unque-stionably  one  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  democracies  in  Europe."  Long-range  historical 

10.  By  Gunnar  Scidenfaden,  Commercial  .\ttache  of  the  Danish 
Embassy  in  Washington. 

11.  Michael  L.  HolTman  in  the  New  York  Times,  January 

1948. 

12.  See  John  U.  Wuorinen,  editor,  Finland  and  World  War  II, 
I0i9't944  (New  York,  Ronald  Press,  1948). 
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development  before  the  Finns  achieved  indepen¬ 
dence  from  Russia  in  1917-1918,  and  exceptional 
progress  during  the  two  decades  after  1918,  had 
given  the  country  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  Euro¬ 
pean  democratic  nations.  The  five  years  prior  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  the  period  of  Fin¬ 
land’s  greatest  progress  and  stability.  Recovery 
from  the  depression  was  rapid  and  complete,  and 
during  this  period  greater  political  stability  was 
achieved.  The  internal  dissension  marked  by  the 
Lapua  excesses  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade  was 
largely  resolved.  A  healthy  parliamentary  system 
was  rapidly  gaining  ground  within  the  framework 
of  the  constitution.  The  governments  became  more 
stable.*^ 

This  democracy  proved  strong  enough  to  with¬ 
stand  the  shock  of  the  Winter  War  as  well  as  the 
disastrous  conflict  of  1941-44.  Even  during  the 
period  of  collaboration  with  the  Germans,  which 
the  Finns  maintain  was  not  complete,  a  greater 
degree  of  freedom  prevailed  than  in  any  other 
country  occupied  by  or  co-operating  with  the  Ger¬ 
mans — or  the  countries  where  Soviet  influence  is 
now  predominant.  Although  no  parliamentary  elec¬ 
tion  was  held  during  the  war,  the  Diet  continued 
to  function  as  an  important  branch  of  the  govern¬ 
mental  structure,  changes  of  ministries  occurred  in 
quite  normal  fashion,  there  was  never  any  question 
of  suspending  the  principle  of  parliamentarism, 
and  the  press  was  comparatively  free.  Every  step 
taken  in  the  late  summer  and  early  autumn  of  1944, 
moreover,  was  in  strict  accordance  with  constitu¬ 
tional  and  parliamentary  practice. 

RELATIV'E  POLITICAL  INDEPENDENCE 

During  the  autumn  of  1944  and  the  subsequent 
winter,  despite  the  war  against  the  Germans,  sub¬ 
stantial  Russian  control  and  great  hardship,  polit¬ 
ical  life  was  actively  resumed.  The  Communist 
party  was  again  legalized,  the  voting  age  was  re¬ 
duced,  a  general  housecleaning  took  place,  consid¬ 
erable  new  leadership  came  to  the  front,  and  the 
political  parties  began  making  plans  for  the  elec¬ 
tions.  These  were  held  on  March  17  and  18,  1945, 
Finland  thus  becoming  the  first  of  the  countries 
directly  involved  in  the  war  to  go  to  the  polls. 
There  was  a  marked  shift  to  the  left,  although 
that  shift  was  less  revolutionary  than  might  have 
been  expected  under  the  circumstances.  The  Demo¬ 
cratic  Union,  which  is  dominated  by  the  Commu¬ 
nists  but  also  includes  dissident  Socialists  and  other 
left-wing  elements,  attracted  one-fourth  of  the  Fin¬ 
nish  voters  and  elected  49  of  the  200  seats  in  Fin¬ 
is.  For  a  list  of  Finnish  governments  since  1917,  as  well  as 
party  representation  in  the  Diet  since  1907,  see  Bellquist, 
op.  cit.,  pp.  369-77. 


land’s  unicameral  legislature.*^  Three-quarters  of 
the  total  vote  and  the  same  proportion  of  the  Diet 
seats  went  to  the  more  conservative  parties,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Social  Democrats  who,  while  losing  many 
mandates,  still  emerged  as  strong  as  the  Democratic 
Union.  Municipal  elections  early  in  December 
1945  gave  further  indications  of  a  stabilization  of 
the  political  situation. 

The  government  of  Premier  Mauno  Pekkala 
which  took  office  on  March  26,  1946  remains  at  the 
helm.  It  is  a  coalition  supported  by  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Union,  Social  Democrats,  Agrarians,  and  the 
Swedish  party.  The  seven  portfolios  held  by  the 
Democratic  Union,  however,  allow  the  Commu¬ 
nists  and  their  allies  far  more  influence  than  their 
actual  numerical  strength  justifies.  The  Agrarians 
have  not  been  happy  in  the  coalition  and  threat¬ 
ened  to  withdraw  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the 
summer  of  1946.  On  April  i,  1947,  the  Pekkala  cab¬ 
inet  resigned  as  a  result  of  a  two-month  dissension 
over  the  steadily  rising  cost  of  living  and  simul¬ 
taneous  demands  for  higher  wages.  The  immedi¬ 
ate  cause  of  the  resignation  was  the  withdrawal 
of  the  five  Agrarian  ministers.  Various  attempts 
to  reconstruct  the  ministry  were  then  made,  in¬ 
cluding  a  bid  to  the  Communist  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  Yrjo  Leino.  When  by  the  middle  of  May 
no  solution  to  the  government  crisis  had  been 
found.  President  Juho  Paasikivi  proposed  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  Pekkala  cabinet.  The  Agrarians 
and  Social  Democrats  found  this  proposal  accept¬ 
able,  and  the  ministry  remained  in  office,  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Union  earlier  having  approved  this  course 
of  action. 

Since  the  spring  of  1947  the  government  has 
again  been  in  difficulties,  particularly  with  regard 
to  the  labor  market.  The  strike  threats  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Federation  of  Finnish  Trade  Unions  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  the  farm  producers  in  October,  and  the 
Union  of  Civil  Servants  in  November,  all  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  uncertainty  which  had  prevailed 
since  the  summer  when  the  transport  workers  be¬ 
gan  the  series  of  actions  which  dominated  the 
labor  scene  throughout  the  rest  of  the  year.  While 
on  August  4  the  vacillating  government  took  a 
somewhat  stronger  stand,  and  in  November  both 
the  cabinet  and  Diet  adopted  a  firm  attitude,  it  is 
widely  felt  that  the  Pekkala  ministry  has  not  exer- 

14.  A  year  ago  the  Democratic  Union  had  1,246  IcKal  chap¬ 
ters  with  a  membership  of  77,005.  There  were  also  119  affili¬ 
ated  Social  Democratic  chapters,  with  4,268  members.  The 
total  membership  was  given  as  about  170,000  and,  adding  the 
youth  organizations,  probably  exceeds  200,000.  The  component 
elements  are  the  central  organization  of  the  Peoples’  Demo¬ 
cratic  Union,  the  Communist  party,  the  Socialist  Unity  party, 
the  Finnish  Women’s  Democratic  Union,  and  the  F!x-Soldiers’ 
Brotherhood.  Cf.  Tyol(ansan  Sanomat,  January  23,  1947. 
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cised  sufficient  leadership  in  this  field.  Here,  as  else¬ 
where,  however,  Finland  must  be  mindful  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  As  Vapaa  Sana,  the  Democratic 
Union  organ,  wrote  late  in  May  1947:  “The  decid¬ 
ing  issue  is  what  the  Soviet  Union  thinks  of  us.”*' 
Despite  the  obvious  necessity  of  not  giving  the 
Kremlin  further  reasons  to  apply  pressure  to  Fin¬ 
land,  and  the  constant  effort  of  -the  Finnish  Com¬ 
munists  to  embarrass  the  other  parties  and  give 
Moscow  cause  to  intervene,  the  Finns  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  maintain  a  substantial  degree  of  indepen¬ 
dence.  Within  the  ranks  of  labor  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  indications  of  a  popular  shift  back  to  the 
Social  Democrats.  In  the  elections  of  delegates  to 
the  Congress  of  Trade  Unions  late  last  spring,  for 
example,  the  orthodox  Socialists  considerably  out¬ 
distanced  the  Communists,  who  had  previously  en¬ 
joyed  a  majority.  On  various  occasions,  Karl  Fager- 
holm.  Social  Democratic  Speaker  of  the  Diet,  has 
attacked  the  Communists,  accusing  them  of  play¬ 
ing  a  double  role.'^  The  role  of  the  Communists, 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  Communists  under 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  are  taking  over  the 
state  police  have  also  been  discussed  in  the  press 
at  length  and  with  vigor  not  displayed  since  the 
armistice.*^  In  August  1947  Finns  of  all  political 
creeds  except  extreme  Leftists  rallied  to  the  moral 
support  of  a  small  local  publisher  arrested  for  criti¬ 
cizing  the  Soviet  Union.***  Significant,  too,  is  the 
great  decline  in  circulation  of  the  Democratic 
Union  newspapers  and  its  two  national  organs.  In 
the  larger  cities  they  have  been  reduced  to  mere 
sect  vehicles,  with  only  a  few  thousand  subscribers 
and  newsstand  purchasers.*^ 

Most  indicative  of  the  present  trend  were  the 
communal  elections  of  December  4  and  5,  1947 
which  assumed  greater  significance  than  heretofore 
because  they  were  the  first  test  since  1945  in  the 
current  struggle  between  Right  and  Left.  Coming 
so  close  before  the  national  elections  which  will  be 
held  July  i  and  2,  they  also  afford  something  of  a 
preview  of  that  vote.  While  usually  the  communal 
elections  turn  principally  on  IcKal  issues,  such  was 
not  the  case  on  this  occasion.  This  was  recognized 
by  all  political  parties,  and  as  a  result  the  national 
issue  of  control  of  the  political  destiny  of  Finland 
became  the  overshadowing  factor  in  the  intensified 

15.  FBIB,  Daily  Report,  Foreign  Radio  Broadcasts,  May  27, 
1947,  and  editorial,  Dagens  Nyheter  (St(Kkholm),  June  a,  1947. 

16.  Cf.  Harold  O.  Lewis,  "Finland:  Trends  and  Pressures," 
American  Perspective,  November  1947,  pp.  356-67. 

17.  Cf.  Stock.holms-Tidningen,  August  27,  and  Svensl^a  Dag- 
hladet,  August  30,  1947. 

18.  George  Axelsson  in  the  New  Yor^  Times,  August  29, 
T947. 

19.  “Kommunist-problcmet  i  Finland,”  Dagens  Nyheter,  ]unc  2, 

1947. 


election  campaign.^®  Moreover,  the  campaign  was 
unusually  long.  The  Communists  became  very  ac¬ 
tive  in  behalf  of  the  Democratic  Union  as  early  as 
July,  and  this  sparked  the  other  parties  to  greater 
pre-election  activity.  Under  the  circumstances,  the 
response  of  the  voters  was  large — about  10  per  cent 
more  turning  out  at  the  polls  than  in  1945. 

The  results  of  the  vote  showed  a  clear  trend  to¬ 
wards  the  center  and  right.  While  in  1945  the 
bourgeois  parties  captured  53.9  per  cent  of  the  vote 
in  the  municipal  elections,  the  December  1947  vote 
gave  them  59.75  per  cent.'*  Out  of  a  total  of  10,637 
places  at  stake  in  the  [lolling,  the  bourgeois  parties 
won  6,178  and  the  Social  Democrats  captured  2,210. 
The  Communist-dominated  Democratic  Union  suf¬ 
fered  a  setback  in  both  rural  and  urban  areas  and 
tfxjk  1,767  seats.  Other  left-wing  parties  obtained 
309.''  If  this  trend  persists  in  the  national  elections 
of  this  summer,  the  new  Parliament  will  be  even 
more  to  the  right  of  the  government  than  it  is  now. 
In  that  case  a  Communist  reversal  may  impel  that 
party  to  resort  to  more  vigorous  measures.  The 
Moscow  press  and  radio  are  already  giving  this 
situation  their  attention.  Tass  denounced  the  com¬ 
munal  elections  as  fraudulent,-'  and  ever  since  then 
Radio  Moscow  has  been  waging  a  propaganda  of¬ 
fensive  against  the  Finns.  Frequent  Russian  com¬ 
mentaries  condemn  the  political  trend  in  Finland 
in  sharp  language. 

Meanwhile,  the  December  setback  gave  rise  to 
some  reflection  in  Democratic  Union  ranks,  at  least 
within  the  intellectual  circles  of  the  party.  In  com¬ 
menting  upon  the  defeat,  the  editor-in-chief  of 
Vapaa  Sana  stated  that  Democratic  Union  policies 
had  not  had  sufficiently  the  interests  of  the  country 
in  mind — that  they  were  not  “nationally  minded” 
enough.^'*  He  stated,  to  be  sure,  that  the  policies 
were  actually  based  on  the  national  interest,  but 
that  this  had  not  been  adequately  emphasized  in 
the  election  campaign,  where  statements  and  slo¬ 
gans  were  predominantly  of  a  “class”  nature.  It 
would  seem  from  this  that  at  least  some  elements 
in  the  Democratic  Union  realize  how  politically 
shortsighted  it  was  to  have  opjwsed  efforts  for 
better  peace  terms.  From  the  much  more  concilia¬ 
tory  tone  adopted  by  the  Democratic  Union  press 
toward  the  Social  Democrats  since  the  election,  it 
may  possibly  be  inferred  that  a  united  labor  front 

20.  Sosialidemok,raatti ,  August  25,  1947:  Tyo/^ansan  Sanomat, 
August  20,  1947;  and  Vusi  Suomi,  August  21,  1947. 

21.  Information  received  in  the  Department  of  State,  Janu¬ 
ary  2,  1948. 

22.  Semiofficial  returns  as  reported  from  Helsinki  by  United 
Press,  December  13,  1947. 

23.  Cf.  FBIB,  Daily  Report,  Foreign  Radio  Broadcasts,  Decem¬ 
ber  9,  1947,  and  later. 

24.  Raoul  Palmgren  in  Vapaa  Sana,  December  10,  1947. 
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is  the  only  hope  of  the  extreme  Left  in  the  coming 
parliamentary  election.^^  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if 
the  Social  Democrats  will  be  willing  to  accept  re¬ 
conciliation  with  the  Democratic  Union. 

In  any  event,  Finland  is  not  likely  to  swing  much 
further  to  the  right,  even  if  the  Communists 
should  diminish  in  number  and  the  country  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  pursue  its  own  course,  without  any  addi¬ 
tional  pressure  from  Moscow.  It  is  not  always  re¬ 
alized  that  in  Finland’s  first  modern  Diet  in  1907, 
the  Social  Democrats  held  80  of  the  200  seats,  and 
that  in  1916  (still  under  Tsarist  rule)  they  had 
103  seats  and  a  majority.  Throughout  Finnish  par¬ 
liamentary  history  (save  for  1929  when  they  had 
59  seats  and  the  Agrarians  60),  the  Stxial  Demo¬ 
crats  have  been  the  largest  party.  It  is  therefore  not 
surprising  that  in  many  respects  Finland  has  gone 
further  in  the  direction  of  socialization  than  any 
other  democratic  state.  As  early  as  1922  the  state 
owned  40  per  cent  of  the  forest  land;  the  railways 
have  long  been  state-owned;  social  legislation  is 
highly  developed  the  more  important  ore  de¬ 
posits  are  owned  by  the  state;  and  this  is  also  true 
of  important  power  plants. 

During  the  first  decade  of  independence  exten¬ 
sive  land  reforms  were  achieved.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  arable 
land  belonged  to  individual  farmers.  Moreover, 
small-holding  landowners  constituted  the  greater 
part  of  the  farm  population,  with  tenant  farmers 
only  5.5  per  cent  of  the  total.  Even  so,  it  is  in  the 
sphere  of  landownership  that  the  government  has 
been  forced  to  step  in  more  than  almost  anywhere 
else  during  the  recent  period.  With  the  cession  of 
750,000  acres  of  fertile  farm  land  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  voluntary  evacuation  of  more  than  400,000 
Finns  from  the  ceded  Karelian  area,  it  was  necessary 
to  resettle  these  people  within  the  boundaries  of  a 
much  smaller  and  poorer  Finland.  Demobilized 
soldiers  also  needed  land.  As  a  result,  a  land  reform 
bill  has  been  enacted — partly  also  as  a  Leftist  ex¬ 
periment  to  socialize  agriculture.^^  This  legislation 
affects  all  holdings  down  to  sbety-two  acres.  But 
while  the  owner  of  this  size  farm  must  part 
with  only  10  per  cent  of  his  land,  the  owner  of  500 
acres  loses  60  per  cent.  The  state  pays  for  such 
requisitioned  property  in  current  inflated  paper 
money  at  arbitrarily  fixed  1940  prices.  Finland’s 
5,600,000  acres  of  farm  land  is  being  taken  over  at 
this  virtual  confiscation  rate.  The  Communists 

25.  Dagens  Nyheter,  December  ii,  1947. 

26.  Cf.  lisakki  Laati,  Social  Legislation  and  Activity  in  Fin¬ 
land,  1939;  Verncr  Lindgren,  Twenty  Years  of  Economic  Re¬ 
construction  in  Finland,  1938;  and  Finland’s  Progress  as  an 
Independent  State,  1939  (all  published  in  Helsinki). 

27.  Cf.  George  Axelsson  in  the  Xew  Yorl(  Times,  May  26, 
•947. 


have  also  proposed  that  all  corporate  farm  holdings 
and  big  estates  generally  be  confiscated  outright, 
without  any  compensation.  It  is  feared  that  the 
present  land  reform  will  reduce  production,  since 
unduly  small  holdings  of  what  is  comparatively 
poor  land  are  uneconomic. 

PEACE  TREATY  BURDENS 

The  territorial  losses  imposed  on  Finland  by  the 
peace  treaty  signed  in  Paris  on  February  10,  1947^® 
were  severe.  Karelia  severed  from  Finland  repre¬ 
sented  from  10  to  14  per  cent  of  the  country’s  in¬ 
dustrial  and  agricultural  resources.  The  reparations 
payments  have  been  estimated  at  $8o  per  capita 
and  equal  to  11.5  per  cent  of  the  national  income.^^ 
The  reparations  burden  Finland  must  bear  is  vastly 
greater  than  a  superficial  consideration  of  the  arm¬ 
istice  terms  suggests.^®  Together  with  additional 
demands  by  the  Soviet  Union,  reparations  reduce 
the  nation  to  economic  servitude  and  threaten  it 
with  destruction.^*  Despite  this,  and  despite  the 
fact  that  the  cost-of-living  index  is  567  (as  com¬ 
pared  with  100  in  1939)  and  the  Finnmark  is  worth 
only  15  penni,  the  Finns  are  carrying  on  with  un¬ 
tiring  energy.  They  are  working  steadily,  doggedly, 
and  with  remarkable  single-mindedness  to  produce 
goods  for  delivery  to  their  mighty  neighbor,  believ¬ 
ing  that  their  only  chance  of  keeping  the  degree 
of  independence  and  free  institutions  they  now  en¬ 
joy  lies  in  fulfilling  the  reparations  schedules.^^ 
Until  February  27,  1948,  at  least,  it  appeared  that 
they  had  some  chance  of  achieving  this  objective. 
The  peace  treaty,  however,  constitutes  an  irretriev¬ 
able  commitment  of  Finland  to  Russia  in  both  an 
economic  and  political  sense.^^ 

The  treaty  contains  provisions  that  enable  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  establish  and  maintain  complete  con¬ 
trol  over  Finland.  Long  before  Stalin,  in  February 
1948,  called  for  a  “mutual  assistance  pact,”  there 
were  ample  signs  that  the  Finns  were  not  being  let 
alone,  despite  their  strenuous  efforts  to  meet  the 
reparations  payments  on  time.  The  return  to  Fin- 

28.  For  the  text  of  the  peace  treaty  see  Department  of  State 
Publication  2743  (European  Series  21)  Treaties  of  Peace  with 
Italy,  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Roumania  and  Finland  (Washington, 
1947).  The  texts  of  both  the  armistice  terms  of  September  19, 
1944,  and  the  Paris  treaty  are  published  as  appendices  in  Wuo- 
rinen,  op.  cit.,  pp.  189-223. 

29.  Harold  O.  Lewis,  op.  cit.,  pp.  365-66. 

30.  Wuorinen,  op.  cit.,  pp.  14-18.  See  also  his  letter  to  the 
New  Yorl^  Times,  June  2,  1947. 

31.  For  a  more  optimistic  view,  see  Nils  Meinander,  Tungt 
S^adestand  (Helsinki  and  Stockholm,  1946). 

32.  Cf.  Russell  Hill  in  the  New  Yorh  Herald  Tribune,  Au¬ 
gust  8,  1947,  and  Henrik  Munktell,  “Finlandska  frSgetecken,” 
Svensk.a  Dagbladet,  August  19,  1947. 

33.  This  is  well  brought  out  by  Wuorinen  and  Lewis  as  cited 
above.  See  also  Hugo  E.  Pipping,  "Finlands  handel  med  Ryss- 
land  forr  och  nu,"  El^onomisl^  Tidskrift,  June  1947,  pp.  113-34. 
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land  of  key  Communists  after  years  of  training  in 
Moscow,  the  long  visit  to  Moscow  by  the  Commu¬ 
nist  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  the  stepping  up 
of  Soviet  press  and  radio  propaganda  against  Fin¬ 
land  foreshadowed  the  Kremlin’s  demand  for  a 
defense  agreement.  Actually  the  “treaty  of  friend¬ 
ship,  cooperation  and  mutual  aid”  signed  in  Mos¬ 
cow  on  April  6,  1948  is  exemplary  in  its  recogni¬ 
tion  of  and  respect  for  Finland’s  sovereignty.  It 
takes  into  account  “Finland’s  desire  to  stand  aside 
from  contradictions  between  the  interests  of  great 
powers.”  It  obligates  Finland  to  fight  only  on  its 
own  soil  and  “to  rebuff  aggression”  only  if  it  is 
aimed  at  the  country  directly  or  at  the  Soviet  Union 
across  its  territory.  It  invites  the  “assistance”  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  only  “in  the  event  of  necessity  ...  on  the 
rendering  of  which  the  parties  will  reach  mutual 
agreement.”  And  it  piously  asserts  that  “the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  present  treaty  will  be  in  accord  with  the 
principles  of  the  United  Nations  organization.” 

So  far  as  Finland  is  concerned,  the  acceptance 
of  the  treaty  is  altogether  understandable.  The 
Finns  realized  that  it  had  to  be  accepted  as  a 
part  of  the  price  for  continued  noninterference 
in  Finland’s  internal  affairs.  Even  under  this  treaty 
Finland  has  retained  more  political  freedom  of 
action  than  any  of  the  states  bordering  upon  the 
U.S.S.R.  Of  all  these  states  Finland  is  the  most 
closely  connected  with  Western  thought  and  cul¬ 
ture.  The  principle  of  liberty  governed  by  law  is 
rooted  there  as  deeply  as  anywhere  in  the  West. 
But  if  further  accommodations  to  Moscow  become 
necessary,  Finland  will  be  unable  to  retain  the 
Western  pattern  of  individual  freedom  and  demo¬ 
cratic  government.  That  further  exactions  will  be 
forthcoming  few  Finns  now  doubt.  They  cannot 
forget  the  words  of  Hertta  Kuusinnen,  Finland’s 
leading  woman  Communist,  at  a  Helsinki  Demo¬ 
cratic  Union  rally  late  in  March:  “The  road  of 
Czechoslovakia  is  the  road  for  us.” 

Norway 

Of  all  the  states  which  suffered  German  occupa¬ 
tion  during  the  war,  Norway*^  seems  to  have  un¬ 
dertaken  the  task  of  rehabilitation  with  the  least 
amount  of  rancor  and  conflict.^'  To  no  small  extent 
this  is  due  to  the  confidence  which  the  King  and 
the  exiled  government  in  London  were  able  to 

34.  For  background  sec  Halvdan  Koht  and  Sigmund  Skard, 
The  Voice  of  Norway  (New  York,  Columbia  University  Press, 
1944);  and  Norway  (Press  Service  of  the  Royal  Norwegian 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  1947).  In  Sigmund  Skaard,  Balder 
om  Norges  Kamp  (Royal  Norwegian  Information  Service,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  1945),  there  is  a  complete  bibliography  of  books 
on  Norway’s  war,  with  a  summary  in  F.nglish. 

35.  Cf.  Harold  O.  Lewis,  “Norwegian  Social  Democracy,” 
American  Perspective,  January  1948,  pp.  479-94. 


nurture  in  the  people  during  the  war,  the  close 
and  constant  contact  this  leadership  had  with  the 
home  front,  and  the  careful  planning  for  postwar 
Norway  achieved  during  this  period.  The  substan¬ 
tial  increase  of  Norway’s  international  prestige, 
both  during  and  after  the  war,  has  undoubtedly 
also  contributed  to  this  favorable  situation.  The  ex¬ 
perience  many  Norwegians  had  in  co-operating 
during  the  war,  without  any  political  considera¬ 
tions,  was  likewise  important.  The  new  feeling  of 
cohesion  and  solidarity  which  developed  during 
the  occupation  and  surmounted  party  differences 
carried  over  into  the  post-V-E  Day  period.  It  was 
manifested  in  the  interim  government  of  June  22, 
1945,  was  expressed  in  its  program  announced 
four  days  later,  and  was  not  dissipated  by  the  au¬ 
tumn  election  campaign.  To  a  considerable  extent, 
it  continues  today  even  though  party  lines  are  now 
again  more  tightly  drawn. 

Norway’s  October  1945  election  gave  the  Labor 
party  76  of  the  150  seats  in  the  Storting,  a  majority 
of  its  own  for  the  first  time.  The  Communists  in¬ 
creased  their  strength  enormously  over  their  pre¬ 
war  position  and  emerged  as  an  important  force 
in  Norwegian  politics.  They  polled  a  larger  vote 
than  the  Agrarians  and  obtained  the  same  number 
of  seats  in  the  Parliament  as  that  party,  for  the 
first  time  attaining  the  status  of  a  major  party.  In 
the  communal  elections  held  in  December  1945. 
moreover,  they  ran  second  in  the  total  number  of 
votes — ahead  of  the  Conservatives.  The  three  prin¬ 
cipal  parties  of  the  Right  sustained  a  loss  of  20 
seats  out  of  the  77  which  they  held  in  the  previous 
Parliament.  The  Conservative  party’s  setback  re¬ 
duced  it  from  its  former  role  as  the  major  opposi¬ 
tion  to  that  of  a  minor  party.  The  Agrarians  also 
lost  heavily,  in  large  part  because  this  was  the  only 
party  somewhat  tinged  with  collaborationism.  Of 
the  three  leading  bourgeois  parties,  the  Liberals 
best  maintained  their  position,  although  they  also 
lost  substantially.  The  major  surprise  of  the  elec¬ 
tion,  however,  was  the  handsome  showing  of  the 
Christian  People’s  party  which  made  inroads  into 
the  vote  of  the  bourgeois  parties  and  also  captured 
one  seat  from  Labor.**^  The  results  of  the  October 
parliamentary  election  were,  in  the  main,  confirmed 
in  the  December  communal  election. 

GAINS  OF  CENTER  PARTIES 

Two  years  later  a  slight  shift  to  the  right  had 
taken  place.  In  the  municipal  elections  of  October 
19,  1947  the  Conservatives,  Agrarians,  and  Liberals 
all  registered  some  gains,  as  did  the  Christian 

36.  Btllquist,  op.  cit.,  pp.  377-84,  treats  Norway,  and  lists  the 
ministries  since  1920,  the  election  results  in  1936  and  1945, 
and  the  composition  of  the  Storting,  1921-45. 
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People’s  party.  While  Labor  gained  a  few  votes,  it 
lost  a  number  of  seats  on  the  municipal  councils, 
and  the  Communists  lost  both  votes  and  seats,  al¬ 
though  not  as  many  as  had  been  expected.^’ 
Bourgeois  leaders  interpreted  the  results  as  a  popu¬ 
lar  demonstration  against  government  control  of 
the  financial  and  business  life  of  the  country,^®  but 
it  would  probably  be  a  mistake  to  read  too  much 
into  the  local  elections.  It  is  true  that  the  turnout 
was  much  better  than  at  the  municipal  polling  of 
1945.  Considering  the  heavy  vote,  the  fact  that 
Labor  lost  seats,  and  the  Communists  lost  votes 
as  well  as  seats,  did  give  the  bourgeois  parties  en¬ 
couragement.  They  now  hold  52.6  per  cent  of  the 
municipal  council  seats  to  the  Labor-Communist 
total  of  47.4,  whereas  before  October  exactly  the 
reverse  was  true — the  labor  parties  then  CKCupying 
52.6  per  cent  of  the  places.  While  this  is  true,  the 
Conservatives — now  again  the  second  largest  party 
—have  only  15.9  per  cent  in  comparison  with  the 
41.5  per  cent  of  the  Labor  party 
The  Labor  government  of  Premier  Einar  Ger- 
hardsen,  which  took  office  on  November  5,  1945, 

'  remains  in  power.  In  the  autumn  of  1947,  however, 
it  underwent  considerable  reorganization,  involving 
a  transfer  of  functions  among  the  various  economic 
ministries  and  a  reshuffling  of  the  cabinet  min- 
isters.'^®  The  Department  of  Commerce,  formerly 
located  in  the  Ministry  of  Industry,  Handicraft, 
Trade,  and  Shipping,  has  been  converted  into  a 
separate  Ministry  of  Commerce,  headed  by  Erik 
Brofoss,  who  previously  was  Minister  of  Finance. 
The  parent  ministry  remains  under  its  former  chief, 
Lars  Evensen.  All  functions  relating  to  foreign 
trade  and  exchange,  which  were  previously  divided 
among  several  ministries,  have  been  transferred 
to  the  new  Ministry  of  Commerce.  The  latter  has 
assumed  the  functions  of  the  Monetary  Policy 
Office  and  Valuta  Section,  formerly  exercised  by 
the  Ministry  of  Finance,  and  those  of  the  Export 
and  Import  Directorate  which  were  under  the  jur¬ 
isdiction  of  the  Ministry  of  Supply  and  Recon- 
j  struction.  The  creation  of  a  single  department  to 
handle  foreign  exchange  and  trade  problems  was 
to  a  large  degree  necessitated  by  the  excessive  issue 
of  import  licenses  resulting  from  the  division  of 
responsibility  among  various  government  agen¬ 
cies.  The  new  ministry  will  also  co-operate  with 

37-  For  the  results  of  the  municipal  elections  of  December 
>945,  and  October  1947,  see  Norway  Digest  (New  York,  Nor¬ 
wegian  Information  Service),  No.  99,  November  18,  1947. 

38.  Cf.  the  interview  of  C.  J.  Hambro,  New  Yor^  Times,  Oc¬ 
tober  28,  1947. 

39-  Anders  Bjorkman,  “Europciska  val  hosten  1947,”  Mellan- 
ioHligt  Samarhete  (1947),  p.  162. 

40.  See  Norway  Digest,  November  4,  12,  18,  and  December  9, 
:  16;  and  Oslo  papers  of  October  30,  November  i,  3  and  6,  1947. 


the  Commercial  Policy  Division  of  the  Norwegian 
Foreign  Office  and  will  supervise  the  negotiation 
of  commercial  treaties  with  foreign  countries.  In 
addition,  it  will  prepare  the  “National  Budget,” 
which  in  Norway  embraces  the  government’s  over¬ 
all  economic  plan."*^  While  the  new  ministry  will 
thus  be  an  organ  for  the  general  development,  im¬ 
plementation,  and  co-ordination  of  economic  poli¬ 
cies,  it  will  be  primarily  interested  in  and  exercise 
authority  over  foreign  exchange  and  balance-of- 
payments  matters. 

The  economic  phases  of  this  reorganization  had 
been  foreseen  for  some  time.  By  centralizing  re¬ 
sponsibility  on  commercial  matters  within  one  de¬ 
partment  the  Norwegian  government  apparently 
hopes  to  place  itself  in  a  better  position  to  cope 
with  the  country’s  growing  financial  difficulties, 
particularly  its  unfavorable  balance  of  trade.  While 
the  labor  press  has  emphasized  that  the  reorgan¬ 
ization  was  made  in  an  effort  to  improve  govern¬ 
mental  efficiency  as  well  as  to  carry  out  the  per¬ 
sonal  wishes  of  the  cabinet  ministers  involved,  the 
changes  also  appear  to  indicate  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  labor  to  broaden  its  basis  of  support  among 
the  electorate,  following  the  October  municipal 
elections.'*^  The  fact  that  the  various  decisions  were 
made  at  a  common  meeting  of  the  cabinet,  the 
Labor  party’s  Storting  Group,  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Labor  party,  and  the  Secretariat  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  indicates 
the  importance  that  the  government  and  the  Labor 
party  attached  to  the  changes. 

ISSUE  OF  SOCIALIZATION 

Meanwhile,  Norway  continues  to  debate  the 
question  of  socialization.  On  October  ii,  1946  a 
three-day  parliamentary  debate  on  the  Labor  gov¬ 
ernment’s  financial  policy  was  concluded  with  a 
resounding  113  to  23  vote  of  confidence,  and  this 
despite  the  Premier’s  assertion  that  “the  Labor 
Party  and  the  Communist  party  are  socialistic  par¬ 
ties  which  through  their  political  activities  are  aim¬ 
ing  at  a  socialistic  society.”*’  Later  in  the  year, 
however,  Mr.  Gerhardsen  emphasized  that  “though 
the  Norwegian  Labor  Party  is  a  socialistic  party,  it 
has  at  the  present  time  no  mandate  from  the  voters 
authorizing  a  general  socializing  movement.'*'*  Dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1947  the  govern- 

41.  On  the  “National  Budget,”  see  Harold  O.  Lewis,  op.  cit., 
pp.  487-88,  and  Norway  Digest,  No.  66,  April  4,  1947,  and 
No.  no,  February  3,  1948. 

42.  Verdens  Gang,  Friheten,  Nationen,  and  Aftenposten,  No¬ 
vember  I,  1947. 

43.  Nytt  Fra  Norge,  No.  42,  October  18,  1946. 

44.  Norway  Digest,  No.  46,  November  15,  and  No.  51,  De¬ 
cember  20,  1946. 
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ment’s  economic  program  was  subjected  to  further 
criticism,  and  in  the  municipal  election  campaign 
the  Conservatives  attacked  it  sharply.  On  Novem¬ 
ber  14,  however,  a  heated  Storting  debate,  in  which 
fully  half  of  the  members  as  well  as  six  ministers 
took  the  floor,  was  concluded  with  an  85  to  58  vote 
supporting  the  joint  Financial  Committee’s  earlier 
unanimous  conclusion  that  “the  National  Budget 
for  1947  is  a  valuable  work  and  should  hereafter 
be  forwarded  together  with  the  Government 
Budget.”**'  This  was  a  smaller  margin  of  confidence 
than  the  cabinet  had  obtained  a  year  earlier,  but 
still  comfortable  enough. 

Although  Norway  is  moving  toward  a  planned 
state  economy,  with  controls  on  manpower,  prices, 
wages  and  production,  the  nationalization  of  going 
concerns  is  not  an  immediate  goal  of  the  new  Nor¬ 
wegian  way.  The  state,  however,  is  setting  up  new 
enterprises  and  buying  shares  in  established  ones. 
These  enterprises  include  the  railways,  telegraph 
and  telephone,  broadcasting,  electricity,  and  grain, 
fuel  and  wine  import  monopolies.  Grain  and  fuel 
monopolies  are  being  strengthened,  and  the  nation¬ 
alization  of  Norges  Banl{,  always  under  strict  state 
control,  has  been  announced.  The  state  took  over 
controlling  stock  in  the  Nordag  aluminum  concern, 
in  which  the  Nazis  had  invested  900  million 
crowns,  and  in  the  Mar  waterfall  development  for 
hydroelectric  power  also  launched  by  the  Germans 
during  the  occupation.  In  addition  the  govern¬ 
ment  acquired  as  enemy  assets  nearly  half  the 
stock  in  Norsf{  Hydro,  one  of  the  largest  Nor¬ 
wegian  undertakings,  which  produces  nitrates  and 
other  chemical  products.  In  1946  the  Storting,  by  a 
102  to  42  vote,  approved  the  establishment  of  an 
iron  works  at  Mo-i-Rana,  with  half  government 
capital  and  half  private  investment.  When  com¬ 
pleted,  this  undertaking  should  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  Norwegian  economy,  which  in  pre¬ 
war  years  had  to  import  90  per  cent  of  its  iron 
and  steel. 

With  regard  to  these  developments,  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun  last  summer  reported  the  owner  of  a 
large  Oslo  establishment  as  saying:  “The  economist 
has  succeeded  the  business  man,  the  soldier,  and 
the  scientist  as  the  idol  of  our  times.  For  me  1  tell 
you  I  am  making  less  profit  than  ever  before:  and 
yet  I  say  that  Thagaard  is  right.  In  these  times,  we 
must  all  make  unusual  effort  if  we  are  to  have  a 
better  life.”^*'  Despite  protest  in  many  quarters,  this 

45.  Ibid.,  No.  100,  November  25,  1947. 

46.  July  8,  1947  (Virginia  Paty  story  from  Oslo).  The  refer¬ 
ence  is  to  the  famous  Lex  Thagaard  which  went  into  effect 
on  the  day  of  liberation  and  was  designed  to  control  prices, 
profits,  and  dividends.  This  legislation  was  extended  in  the 
summer  of  1947.  Cf.  Norway  Digest,  July  5,  1947. 


Statement  comes  rather  close  to  typifying  Norwe¬ 
gian  opinion.  The  exact  connection  between  the 
program  of  reconstruction  backed  by  the  nation 
and  the  Labor  party’s  own  economic  aims  is  diflS- 
cult  to  ascertain.**^  Under  existing  conditions  ex¬ 
tensive  controls  are  essential,  and  this  is  generally 
recognized.  In  evaluating  the  current  politico-eco¬ 
nomic  situation  in  Norway,  moreover,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  much  of  the  state  regulation  of 
the  economy  is  based  upon  a  tradition  of  control  i 
and  of  public  ownership  which  is  much  stronger 
than,  for  example,  in  Britain.  Also  Norway’s  Labor 
party  has  long  stood  considerably  to  the  left  of  the 
Social  Democrats  in  Denmark  and  Sweden.  Even 
so,  experience  suggests  little  possibility  of  all-out 
socialization  in  Norway  in  the  near  future.  The 
fact  that  the  government  returned  the  merchant 
marine,  the  most  vital  segment  of  the  Norwegian 
economy,  to  its  private  owners  would  seem  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  the  view  that  the  state-sponsored  iron  and 
steel  enterprises  do  not  constitute  part  of  a  general 
policy  of  socialization.  Experience  also  indicates 
that,  among  all  the  Western  European  peoples  now 
going  far  in  the  direction  of  socialization,  the  Nor¬ 
wegians  are  as  well  fitted  as  any  to  reconcile  con¬ 
trols  with  the  individual  liberties  which  are  the 
very  foundation  of  Norwegian  culture.  I 

Although  the  parliamentary  honeymoon  may 
have  come  to  an  end,  substantial  unity  continues 
to  exist  in  Norway.  Under  the  circumstances,  what 
was  once  just  a  program  for  postwar  recovery  is 
becoming  a  reality.  With  few  exceptions,  con¬ 
structive  action  has  been  taken  on  every  point  far 
beyond  original  plans.  By  the  end  of  1947,  for 
example,  the  merchant  fleet  had  been  restored  to 
about  80  per  cent  of  its  prewar  tonnage — with  a 
goal  of  full  tonnage  replacement  by  1951.  The  ^ 
whaling  fleet  is  again  on  a  prewar  footing  and  rc-  : 
construction  of  the  fishing  fleet,  reduced  by  over  j 
50  per  cent  during  the  war,  will  be  completed  b\  | 
the  end  of  1948.  Industrial  production  for  the  home  F 
market  now  exceeds  prewar  figures.**®  | 

While  these  and  other  favorable  data  may  be  | 
cited,  rationing  remains  necessary  and  the  average  j 
diet  is  considerably  below  prewar  level.  Norway  is  ■ 
self-sufficient  in  almost  none  of  the  major  require-  f 
ments  of  its  economy.  The  key  to  a  healthy  Nor-  f 
wegian  economy  is  healthy  foreign  trade  giving  I 
business  to  Norwegian  ships.  The  volume  of  ex-  ^ 
ports  has  recovered  only  to  80  per  cent  of  1938,  and  I 
in  1947  paid  for  only  half  the  commodity  imports  | 
and  ship  purchases.  From  the  end  of  the  war  to  the  ' 

47.  Harold  O.  Lewis,  op.  cit.,  p.  482  passim.  f 

48.  Cf.  Premier  Gerhardsen's  New  Year’s  review  of  the  Nor-  I 

wegian  economic  scene,  Norway  Digest,  No.  107,  January  iji  I 
1948.  I 
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close  of  1947  a  total  deficit  of  some  $450  million 
had  been  incurred  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  more 
than  half  of  which  was  financed  by  drawing  down 
foreign-exchange  reserves.  During  1947  Norway’s 
dollar  deficit  appears  to  have  run  at  a  rate  of  about 
$12  million  per  month.  By  reducing  imports  and 
increasing  exports  in  its  trade  with  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  Norway  should  be  able  to  reduce  this 
dollar  deficit  to  an  average  of  $6  million  a  month 
during  the  coming  year.  Until  Norway  can  revert 
to  the  prewar  pattern  of  obtaining  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  imports  from  sources  other  than  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere,  further  reduction  does  not  seem 
possible.  Any  additional  curtailment  would  result 
in  deterioration  of  Norway’s  position.  The  elimina¬ 
tion  of  this  deficit  will  depend  upon  full  restoration 
of  the  merchant  fleet.  The  earning  capacity  of  the 
fleet  will  depend  on  its  age  as  well  as  its  size;  for 
this  reason  adequate  restoration  requires  that  in¬ 
creases  over  the  present  size  should  be  in  new  ships. 
Attainment  of  the  1951  goal  hinges  on  maintenance 
of  the  present  rate  of  construction. 

In  the  meantime  the  dollar  deficit  cannot  be  fi¬ 
nanced  without  external  assistance  unless  Norway 
is  to  abandon  measures  which  will  lead  to  further 
recovery  and  concentrate  its  resources  on  imports 
of  minimum  quantities  of  the  food  and  fuel  neces¬ 
sary  to  support  its  people  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 
Gold  and  dollar  reserves  have  already  been  drawn 
down  below  safe  working  levels.  While  small 
amounts  of  dollar  credits  remain  available  to  Nor¬ 
way,  and  some  new  credits  might  be  obtained  from 
sources  other  than  the  United  States  government, 
such  as  the  International  Bank,  credits  of  this  char¬ 
acter  will  be  inadequate  to  finance  the  Western 
Hemisphere  imports  necessary  for  recovery.'*^ 

Sweden 

Wartime  government  in  Sweden’®  was  marked 
by  the  formation  of  a  National  Coalition,  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  cabinet,  holding  three  elections,  main¬ 
tenance  of  all  essential  liberties,  and  manifestation 
of  a  remarkable  degree  of  national  unity.  There 
was  no  serious  questioning  of  the  policy  of  neutral¬ 
ity,  the  substantial  rearmament  had  the  support  of 

I  all  parties,  and  both  the  government  and  people 
were  conscious  of  the  plight  of  Sweden’s  neighbors 
as  well  as  other  countries  of  Europe.’’ 

I  49-  Cf.  The  Role  of  ERP  Countries  in  European  Recovery  and 
their  Need  for  United  States  Assistance,  summaries  prepared  by 
the  Executive  Branch  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  February  16,  1948,  pp.  23-25. 

50.  See  Naboth  Hedin,  Guide  to  Information  About  Sweden 
(Mew  York,  American  Swedish  News  Exchange,  1947),  for 
background  material. 

'  5t.  Bellquist,  op.  cit.,  p.  362.  This  article  gives  a  list  of  the 

^  governments  since  1905,  the  results  of  elections  since  1932,  and 
party  representation  in  the  Rik.sdag  since  1920. 


The  1944  Lower  House  election  gave  the  Social 
Democrats  46.6  per  cent  of  the  total  vote;  the  Con¬ 
servatives,  15.9  per  cent;  the  Agrarians,  13.7  per 
cent;  the  People’s  party  or  Liberals,  12.9  per  cent; 
and  the  Communists,  10.3  per  cent.  The  Social 
Democrats  obtained  115  seats,  exactly  one  half  of 
the  230  total  membership.  In  the  Upper  House, 
they  had  83  out  of  the  150  seats.  The  war-time  na¬ 
tional  government  continued  in  office  until  July  31, 

1945,  however,  when  it  gave  way  to  a  Social  Demo¬ 
cratic  ministry  which  is  still  in  office.  The  death 
on  October  6, 1946  of  Per  Albin  Hansson,  the  party 
leader  for  over  two  decades,  brought  Tage  Erlander 
to  the  Premiership.  Some  other  changes  have  also 
been  made,  including  the  appointment  of  the  first 
woman,  Karin  Kock,  to  a  cabinet  post  in  Sweden, 
April  10,  1947.  On  July  i,  1947  cabinet  was  ex¬ 
panded  by  the  division  of  the  Ministry  of  Social 
Affairs  into  two  departments.’^ 

Communal  and  provincial  elections  in  September 

1946,  as  well  as  Gallup  polls  since  that  time,  indi¬ 
cate  slight  changes  in  the  voting  alignment  that 
will  gradually  be  reflected  in  the  Upper  House, 
which  is  indirectly  elected  by  the  city  and  county 
councils.  Four  of  the  five  parties  gained  votes  in 
comparison  with  the  parliamentary  election  of  1944, 
the  Conservatives  alone  losing.  By  far  the  greatest 
gain,  however,  was  registered  by  the  Liberals,  who 
thereby  supplanted  the  Conservatives  as  Sweden’s 
second  largest  party.  The  Communists  added  less 
than  expected,  drawing  ii  instead  of  10  per  cent 
of  the  total  vote.  Although  the  Social  Democrats 
gained  28,000,  their  percentage  of  the  vote  fell  to 
44.4,  as  compared  with  50.3  in  1942.  Even  so,  the 
party  is  still  almost  three  times  as  large  as  its  near¬ 
est  competitor.  Evidently  this  does  not  dismay  the 
Liberals  who  ever  since  their  gains  in  1946  have 
been  looking  forward  to  the  autumn  1948  parlia¬ 
mentary  elections  and  are  vigorously  criticizing  the 
government  and  its  policies.  In  this  they  are  great¬ 
ly  aided  by  their  highly  developed  press,  which  has 
as  great  a  circulation  as  the  neswpapers  of  all  the 
other  parties  combined. 

The  other  parties  are  also  critical  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  which  even  among  its  own  followers  is  less 
popular  than  was  true  a  year  and  a  half  ago.’^ 
This  situation  is  chiefly  due  to  the  deterioration  of 
Sweden’s  economic  position.  There  is  also  a  rather 
general  feeling  that  Gunnar  Myrdal,  Ernst  Wig- 
forss,  and  other  Social  Democratic  planners  miscal¬ 
culated  in  at  least  three  important  respects.  The 
former  in  particular  was  convinced  that  there 

52.  Erik  Montell,  “Socialdepartementets  uppdelning,”  Erin 
Departement  och  Ndmnder  (1947),  pp.  273-76. 

53.  This  was  clearly  indicatetl  by  a  Swedish  Gallup  Institute 
poll  published  in  Dagens  Nyheter,  September  ii,  1947. 
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would  be  a  great  depression  in  the  United  States 
after  the  war,  and  his  view  influenced  some  of  the 
government’s  thinking  and  planning.  Sweden’s 
own  economic  strength  was  overestimated  as  well 
as  the  speed  of  European  recovery,  which  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  more  rapid  than  has  been  the  case. 
As  part  of  this  picture  should  also  be  mentioned 
the  one  billion  crown  credit  and  mutual  trade 
agreements  with  the  U.S.S.R.  of  November  1946. 
The  Swedish  export  industry  has  always  been  in¬ 
terested  in  the  Russian  market,  but  few  industrial¬ 
ists  favored  this  pact  in  the  form  in  which  it  was 
signed  and  pushed  through  the  Rit{sdag.'’^  Added 
to  these  circumstances  is  the  fact  that  the  present 
Social  Democratic  leadership  does  not  inspire  the 
general  confidence  and  support  which  character¬ 
ized  the  later  period  of  Per  Albin  Hansson’s  long 
domination  of  the  Swedish  political  scene.  Finally, 
it  must  be  taken  into  account  that  the  fundamental 
issue  of  nationalization  is  now  being  debated  in 
Sweden  to  an  extent  not  true  before  the  war. 

The  deteriorating  situation  caused  considerable 
press  and  public  discussion  of  a  national  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1947 — ^  discus¬ 
sion  to  some  extent  highlighted  by  the  results  0! 
the  September  ii  Gallup  poll.  No  oflicial  or  party 
consideration  was  given  to  this  question,  and  it 
was  dismissed  by  Permier  Erlander  in  a  Concert 
Hall  address  to  Stockholm  Social  Democrats  on 
October  30.  In  this  address,  however,  the  Prime 
Minister  outlined  four  main  subjects  on  which  sub¬ 
stantial  national  unity  was  desirable.  He  suggested 
the  formation  of  four  committees,  each  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  all  parties  outside  the  government, 
which  would  follow  the  development  of  Swedish 
trade  policy,  the  granting  of  permits  for  capital  in¬ 
vestment,  the  preliminaries  for  the  new  budget, 
and  the  planning  for  a  so-called  national  budget. 
At  the  outset  only  the  Communists  indicated  will¬ 
ingness  to  accept  these  proposals.  But  the  other 
parties  left  the  door  open  for  such  co-operation, 
and  during  the  first  half  of  November  the  {xissibil- 
ities  for  such  co-operation  were  explored.  On  No¬ 
vember  12  the  Prime  Minister  conferred  with  the 
leaders  of  the  other  parties  and  extended  a  general 
invitation  for  co-operation  along  the  lines  of  his 
October  30  speech.  Negative  replies  were  received 
from  all  three  of  the  bourgeois  parties  eight  dayr 
later.  In  the  main,  they  objected  to  the  opposition 
being  asked  to  shoulder  moral  responsibility  with¬ 
out  having  any  real  influence  on  policy.  Funda¬ 
mentally  the  situation  in  Sweden  is  the  same  as  in 

54.  On  Swedish-Russian  rcl.itions,  sec  the  article  by  Dinple 
Foot  in  The  Spectator  (London),  October  17,  1947;  V.  M. 
Dean,  “Russia’s  Foreign  Economic  Policy,"  Foreign  Poluy  Re¬ 
ports,  February  i,  1947. 
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the  United  States.  With  an  election  scheduled  fo. 
this  autumn,  and  a  heated  campaign  expected  on 
domestic  issues,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  the  partk' 
to  co-operate  in  the  national  interest. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  favorable  picture 
usually  given  in  reports  from  Sweden  is  distorted. 
The  political  situation  is  stable  in  comparison  with 
that  of  many  countries  in  Europe.  Although  con¬ 
sumption  has  been  cut  from  the  prewar  level  of 
:5,ooo  calories  to  2,800  calories,  the  Swedish  standard 
of  living  remains  higher  than  that  of  other  Euro¬ 
pean  countries.  Sweeping  agrarian  reforms,  aimed 
at  making  agriculture  as  profitable  as  any  other  in¬ 
dustry,  were  approved  by  the  Ril{sdag  last  summer. 
Increase  in  old  age  pensions  and  additional  family 
allowances  became  effective  on  January  i,  1948. 
and  the  social  welfare  budget  for  this  fiscal  year  is 
the  largest  on  record.  There  were  practically  no 
strikes  in  Sweden  last  year,  and  the  number  of 
working  days  lost  was  the  lowest  recorded  by  the 
Federation  of  Labor  in  the  fifty  years  of  its  exis¬ 
tence.  Industrial  production,  although  handicapped 
by  shortages  of  fuel,  electricity,  and  manpower,  is 
operating  at  about  30  per  cent  above  1935.  More¬ 
over,  the  war-time  psychosis  common  to  neutral 
countries  is  beginning  to  wear  off.  With  interna¬ 
tional  recognition  of  Sweden’s  efforts,  its  admission 
into  the  United  Nations,  and  the  turning  of  world 
attention  from  the  last  war  to  the  possibility  of  a 
future  war,  Sweden  has  lost  the  defensive  trucu¬ 
lence  about  its  World  War  II  neutrality  policy  that 
some  visitors  from  allied  countries  sensed  until  last 
year.’’ 

It  is  not  always  realized,  however,  that  although 
Sweden  remained  neutral,  the  war  had  adverse  ef¬ 
fects  on  its  economy.  While  Swedish  plant  and 
equipment  suffered  no  physical  damage,  it  did  suf¬ 
fer  deterioration,  and  considerable  replacement 
will  be  needed  during  the  next  few  years  to  main¬ 
tain  productive  capacity.  Sweden  lost  40  per  cent 
of  its  merchant  marine,  which  had  been  a  major 
.source  of  earnings  to  offset  its  over-all  trade  deficit. 
There  w’as  an  overcutting  of  forests  which  will  re 
strict  for  many  years  the  production  of  timber  and 
wood  pulp — also  a  source  of  dollar  income.  Sweden 
can  no  longer  fill  its  requirements  for  coal,  iron 
and  steel,  chemicals,  and  textiles  from  its  customarv 
sources  of  supply  —  particularly  Germany’^  —  and 
must  place  increased  reliance  on  the  United  States 
for  these  essential  materials  with  a  consequently 
greater  need  for  dollars.  Thus  the  war  has  in¬ 
creased  Sweden’s  need  for  imports,  particularly 
imports  from  the  United  States,  and  at  the  same 

55.  Cf.  V’irginia  Paty  in  the  Baltimore  Sun,  July  26,  1947. 
S'b.  See  “Sweden  and  the  (icrman  Vacuum,”  The  Economist, 
August  30,  1947,  pp.  366-67. 
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time  depleted  its  dollar-earning  capacity.  Earning- 
resulting  from  a  trade  surplus  with  other  European 
countries  having  inconvertible  currencies  cannot  be 
used  to  pay  for  dollar  deficits.*^ 

If  Sweden’s  essential  needs  can  be  met,  Sweden 
should  be  able  to  maintain  production  at  a  high 
level  and  continue  to  furnish  Europe  with  certain 
vitally  needed  commodities  in  large  volume.  In 
order  to  do  this,  however,  outside  assistance  is  nec¬ 
essary — in  view  of  an  anticipated  continued  deficit 
in  its  trade  with  the  Western  Hemisphere  for  some 
lime  to  come.  This  deficit  emerges  despite  the  re¬ 
cently  adopted  program  of  import  restrictions 
which,  it  is  estimated,  will  cut  imports  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere  for  the  current  year  to  less 
than  two-thirds  of  the  1947  level.  The  rate  of  im¬ 
portation  remains  high  compared  with  the  prewa; 
level,  partly  because  of  the  need  for  relying  on  the 
Western  Hemisphere  as  a  source  for  essential  raw 
materials  formerly  imported  from  Europe.  Despite 
import  controls,  Sweden  has  drawn  down  its  gold 
and  dollar  holdings  from  $650  million  in  July  1946, 
to  $106  million  in  November  1947.  With  assistance 
under  the  ERP,  Sweden  should  be  able  to  maintain 
its  production  of  vitally  needed  commodities  and, 
as  Europe  recovers,  obtain  an  increased  volume  of 
its  essential  needs  from  European  sources.  Without 
such  aid,  Sweden’s  capacity  to  produce  commodi¬ 
ties  important  to  European  recovery  would  decline. 
Here  again  we  see  an  example  of  the  importance 
of  the  ERP  not  only  as  an  economic  restorative, 
but  as  a  preservative  of  economic  gains  alreadv 
achieved.  The  Significance  of  small  countries,  such 
as  those  under  consideration  here,  in  European  re¬ 
covery  should  not  be  underestimated. 

PROGRAM  OF  SOCIAL  DEMOCRATS 

While  somewhat  reluctantly  admitting  that  some 
of  Sweden’s  problems  stem  from  conditions  over 
which  it  can  exercise  little  control,  the  Swedish 
Social  DemcKratic  government  is  prexeeding  with 
its  own  plans,  along  the  lines  of  the  27-point  pro¬ 
gram  drafted  jointly  with  the  trade  union  movement 
in  1944.’®  This  program  is  divided  into  three  main 
parts:  (i)  full  employment;  (2)  more  ec^uitablc 
distribution  of  the  wealth  produced,  so  as  to  bring 
about  an  improved  standard  of  living  for  every¬ 
body;  and  (3)  higher  efficiency  in  production  and 

57-  The  Role  of  ERP  Countries  in  European  Recovery, 

PP.  26-28. 

58-  See  “Sweden’s  Labor  Program”  (League  for  Industrial 
Democracy,  1948);  Colston  E.  Warne,  “Sweden  in  1947,” 
Current  History,  December  1947,  pp.  330-34;  and  Tage  Lind- 
I’om,  Commercial  &•  Financial  Chronicle,  March  26,  1947, 
P-  1646.  Bracketed  with  the  last  article  is  an  equally  good 
'tatement  by  Axel  Iveroth  of  the  Federation  of  Swedish  Indus- 
tfies,  expressing  that  point  of  view. 
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more  democracy  in  economic  life.  The  program  has 
two  aspects.  It  is  partly  a  transition  program  for 
the  change  from  war  to  peace  economy,  and  partly 
a  long-range  program,  aiming  at  fundamental 
changes  in  the  organization  of  the  economic  sys¬ 
tem.  Some  of  the  planks  in  this  platform  have  al¬ 
ready  been  achieved,  others  are  well  under  way, 
and  still  others  will  undoubtedly  be  put  into  effect 
if  the  Social  Democrats  maintain  their  position  in 
the  elections  this  autumn.  Under  the  circumstances, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  why,  at  present,  party  lines 
are  more  tightly  drawn  than  usual  in  Sweden,  and 
why  the  issue  of  nationalization  is  so  much  in  the 
arena  of  discussion  and  debate. 

A  considerable  amount  of  socialization  already 
exists  in  Sweden.  Some  writers  have  stated  that 
there  is  between  30  and  40  per  cent  socialization 
against  60  to  70  per  cent  private  ownership.'^  Such 
figures  are  misleading,  for  the  fact  remains  that 
while  the  state  is  now  the  largest  single  employer 
of  labor  in  Sweden,  it  is  chiefly  so  in  the  public  util¬ 
ities  and  service  field,  while  no  less  than  95  per  cent 
of  the  manufacturing  industr)',  whether  for  export 
or  domestic  consumption,  is  privately  owned  and 
operated.*^®  Even  so,  the  system  of  public  owner¬ 
ship  had  advanced  much  further  than  in  the 
United  States.  From  time  immemorial  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  owned  certain  forest  areas  and  waterfalls. 
Today  it  owns  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  forests,  a 
large  part  of  the  waterfalls,  and  the  main  electrical 
power  lines.  The  first  railroads  were  built  by  the 
government  and  the  main  lines  have  always  been 
under  government  management.  In  recent  years 
more  and  more  of  the  private  lines  have  been  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  government  and  added  to  the  state- 
operated  system.  The  postal  service  has  been  a 
public  enterprise,  of  course,  and  many  years  ago 
the  telephone  and  telegraph  systems  were  merged 
under  government  ownership  and  administration. 
All  radio  facilities  are  also  government-owned,  al¬ 
though  broadcasting  itself  is  not  a  government  en¬ 
terprise.  Aviation  has  likewise  been  developed  with 
government  aid  and  the  domestic  air  service  is 
government-owned. 

The  state  owns  the  Ril{shanf{,  or  national  bank, 
a  large  interest  in  two  small  commercial  banks, 
shipyards  for  the  navy  and  other  munition  and 
armament  factories,  telephone  factories  as  well  as 
a!)  or  most  shares  in  a  number  of  industrial  cor¬ 
porations — as,  for  example,  iron  works,  sawmills, 
pulp  factories,  restaurants,  .shale-oil  production,  and 
.some  mines.  For  taxation  purposes  the  import  and 
manufacture,  but  not  the  distribution,  of  tobacco 

59.  Cf.  Harold  Lowcnstcin,  New  Republic,  October  21,  1946. 

60.  Iveroth.  op.  cit.,  1676.  Sec  also  “Business  News  Letter  from 
Sweden,”  Nosember  1946,  and  January  21,  1947. 
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is  a  public  monopoly.  Liquor  control  is  also  in  gov¬ 
ernment  hands  in  such  a  way  that  private  profits 
are  limited  and  not  varied  in  proportion  to  sales. 
Recently,  the  government  constructed  a  steel  mill 
in  Lapland,  partly  to  provide  local  employment, 
and  partly  to  reduce  the  country’s  dependence  on 
foreign  outlets  for  iron  ore.  In  no  instance,  how¬ 
ever,  has  the  state  confiscated  private  property  with¬ 
out  adequate  compensation,  and  most  of  the  public 
utilities  enumerated  above  have  been  built  or  de¬ 
veloped  from  the  start  by  the  public  authorities. 

Under  the  government’s  present  program  a  “na¬ 
tional  budget’’  is  now  being  prepared  for  the  whole 
of  Swedish  economy.  Included  in  this  category  are 
investment,  agriculture,  consumption,  imports,  and 
exports.  In  the  financial  field  the  labor  program 
proposes  stricter  supervision  over  trusts,  cartels, 
and  monopolies.  An  Investment  Council  has  been 
instituted  as  a  means  for  co-operation  between  the 
government  and  private  industries  in  developing 
new  enterprises.  Investigation  committees  or  “work¬ 
ing  parties’’  have  been  appointed  to  ascertain  the 
facts  and  formulate  proposals  for  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  or  complete  nationalization  of  such  activities 
as  insurance,  the  boot  and  shoe  industry,  the  retail 
distribution  of  drugs,  the  stone  cutting  industry, 
and  the  import  and  distribution  of  both  liquid  and 
solid  fuels,  such  as  gasoline  and  coal,  of  which 
Sweden  has  no  appreciable  domestic  supply.  Meas¬ 
ures  have  also  been  prepared  to  give  the  munici¬ 
palities  greater  powers  to  condemn  land  for  slut' 
clearance  and  construction  of  new  housing,  the 
purpose  being  to  forestall  improper  real  estate  spe  r 
ulation  and  other  forms  of  profiteering  from  the 
housing  shortage. 

DEBATE  OV'ER  SOCIALIS.Vl 

Attempts  to  put  much  of  this  program  into  effect 
will  be  strongly  opposed.  Swedish  industry  is  en¬ 
lightened  and  progressive,  and  private  enterprise  ii 
no  wise  objects  to  co-operating  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  national  planning  or  to  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  general  viewpoint.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  very  conscious  of  an  industrial  tradition  that 
dates  back  to  the  early  nineteenth  century,  and  that 
Sweden  is  by  now  a  highly  industrialized  country, 
in  a  state  of  new  expansion.  It  likes  to  point  out. 
too,  that  between  1929  and  1937  the  production 
capacity  of  Swedish  industry  was  increased  by 
50  per  cent.  In  other  words,  during  those  eight 
years  it  increased  half  as  much  as  it  had  grown 
since  the  beginning  of  the  industrial  era.  What  is 
not  always  realized  is  that  the  earnings  of  this 
privately  managed  apparatus  of  production  have 
made  possible  in  recent  years  the  impressive  Swed¬ 


ish  social  welfare  reforms  which  are  backed  by  all 
political  parties.  With  regard  to  nationalization, 
moreover,  the  much  publicized  co-operatives  have 
the  same  point  of  view  as  other  big  business  and 
do  not  want  political  control.  In  the  case  of  the  oil 
industry,  for  example,  the  co-operatives  joined  with 
other  principal  users  of  petroleum  products  to  fight 
socialization.  The  Swedish  co-operators  believe  in 
competition  in  a  free  economy  as  the  best  means 
of  getting  lower  costs  and  higher  quality.  They  arc 
as  opposed  to  state  control  as  private  monopolies. 

Sweden  thus  is  more  than  ever  the  meeting 
ground  between  the  two  principal  contesting  eco¬ 
nomic  philosophies  of  our  day.  Nowhere,  more¬ 
over,  is  the  issue  of  nationalization  and  democracy 
more  thoughtfully  discussed  at  the  present  time 
than  among  Swedes.  This  has  been  particularly 
true  since  Professor  Bertil  Ohlin  assumed  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Liberal  party  and  Professor  Herbert 
Tingsten,  a  former  Social  Democrat,  became  editor- 
in-chief  of  Dagens  Nyheter,  Sweden’s  largest  and 
best  newspaper.  The  fact  that  so  many  economists, 
political  scientists,  and  professors  of  public  law  sit 
in  Parliament,  have  risen  to  posts  of  party  leader¬ 
ship,  and  hold  key  government  posts,  has  of  course 
contributed  to  this  development,  as  has  the  key 
role  played  in  newspapers  by  men  trained  in  the 
social  sciences.  On  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  from  the  outset  the 
Swedish  labor  movement  has  maintained  its  own 
newspapers,  published  books  and  magazines,  and 
helped  organize  among  its  members  voluntary 
home  study  circles.  The  adult  educational  ap¬ 
paratus  of  the  labor  and  co-operative  movements 
is  impressive,  and  has  done  much  to  prepare  their 
members  for  intelligent  participation  in  current 
political  and  economic  debates. 

Few  leaders  in  Sweden,  except  in  extreme  Con¬ 
servative  ranks,  would  favor  abandonment  of  all 
or  many  of  the  government  controls  to  provide  a 
theoretical  free  market.  Certainly  a  large  majority 
of  responsible  leaders  have  a  rather  realistic  con¬ 
cept  of  what  can  and  cannot  be  achieved  in  an 
age  in  which  technology  has  compelled  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  centralization.  The  liberals  in  Sweden,  who 
are  now  in  the  strongest  position  since  the  great 
days  of  that  party  prior  to  1920,  are  the  exponents 
of  a  kind  of  liberalism  that  would  make  some 
Americans  who  call  themselves  liberals  shudder 
with  horror.^*  They  believe  in  raising  social  security 
rates,  in  expanding  and  improving  a  system  of 
public  medicine  which  makes  low-cost  medical  care 
possible  for  all,  and  in  social  reforms  of  manv 

61.  Cf.  Marquis  Childs,  "Liberal  Thought  in  Sweden,”  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  October  3,  1946. 
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kinds.  To  no  small  degree,  they  stand  for  the  same 
objectives  as  the  Social  Democrats.  Where  they 
differ  from  the  Socialists  is  in  opposing  nationaliza¬ 
tion.  They  also  fight  extension  of  the  kind  of  gov¬ 
ernment  controls  that  seem  to  be  applied  merely 
for  the  sake  of  control.  They  reali.ze  that  the  clock 
cannot  be  turned  back  to  the  time  of  Adam  Smith, 
but  they  believe  in  democracy  and  are  fearful  of 
socialization.  They  are  the  strongest  and  most  in¬ 
telligent  critics  of  the  U.S.S.R.  They  have  examined 
socialism,  believe  it  is  impossible  to  see  clearly 
where  it  will  take  them,  fear  that  it  leads  away 
from  freedom,  and  hence  are  now  working  hard 
to  give  liberalism  a  reality  it  too  often  lacks  else¬ 
where.  To  such  arguments  the  Social  Democrat; 
reply  as  persuasively  as  the  British  Laborites  that 
their  philosophy  is  a  democratic  philosophy,  that 
their  policy  is  completely  compatible  with  the 
I  democratic  freedoms  and,  far  from  weakening  the 
foundations  of  individual  liberty,  will  strengthen 
them. 

CONCLUSION 

What  has  just  been  stated  concerning  Sweden 
may,  generally  speaking,  be  applied  also  to  the 
other  five  countries  examined  in  this  and  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Foreign  Policy  Report.  In  all  these  coun¬ 
tries  there  are  extensive  controls  and  some  nation¬ 
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however,  to  utter  this  warning: 

“I  am  concerned  that  there  should  be  people  in  this 
country,  and  people  who  profess  to  be  socialists,  who 
appear  to  condone  things  that  are  done  by  Govern¬ 
ments  that  call  themselves  left  when  they  would  pro¬ 
test  vigorously  if  precisely  the  same  things  were  done 
by  Governments  of  the  right. 

“It  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  health  of  the  Social¬ 
ist  movement  that  it  should  uphold  absolute  moral 
values.  Justice  must  be  done  whatever  may  be  the 
views  of  the  individual  concerned.  Freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  conscience  and  personal  freedom  are  the 
right  of  the  individual  whether  he  is  a  capitalist  or  a 
worker,  a  Conservative,  a  Liberal,  or  a  Socialist.  Wher¬ 
ever  you  find  the  right  of  opposition  denied,  there  is 
no  true  democracy,  there  is  no  true  freedom.” 

This  is  the  philosophy  of  social  democracy  in  the 
six  countries  covered  in  the  two  reports,  as  it  is  in 
Britain.  Whether  or  not  the  path  of  economic  con¬ 
trols  which  that  social  democracy  has  chosen — and 
which  is  fundamental  to  its  philosophy  and  polit¬ 
ical  administration — will  compel  it  to  enforce  such 
limitations  on  individual  freedom  that  it  will  cease 
to  be  democratic  is,  of  course,  another  matter.  Can 
there  be  freedom  within  a  Socialist  planned  society, 
or  will  these  countries  be  faced  with  a  choice  be¬ 
tween  the  two.^  The  writer  is  unable  to  answer  this 
question,  although  he  is  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  choice  will  have  to  be  made. 


alization,  although  far  less,  for  example,  in  Den¬ 
mark  than  in  Finland.  In  all  of  them  there  is  strong 
opposition  to  nationalization,  and  by  no  means  just 
in  circles  that  may  be  termed  reactionary.  In  all 
of  them,  moreover.  Social  Democratic  or  Labor 
parties  have  a  democratic  philosophy,  although  not 
all  who  call  themselves  Socialists  fully  accept  it. 

Prime  Minister  Attlee  has  put  this  in  words  that 
would  be  affirmed  by  the  Social  Democratic  leaders 
m  every  one  of  the  six  ccuntries.^^  In  an  address 
to  old  comrades  in  the  Labor  movement  in  the 
autumn  of  1947  he  praised  the  pioneers  of  British 
socialism  who,  he  said,  had  fought  not  merely  for 
material  improvement  but  “for  freedom  of  speech, 
for  freedom  of  conscience,  and  for  the  right  of 
every  individual  to  think  as  he  pleased  and  express 
these  thoughts  without  fear.”  Mr.  Attlee  went  on, 

62.  Francis  Williams,  “The  Basic  Question  in  Britain,”  The 
New  Yor/(^  Times  Magazine,  October  19,  1947. 


On  the  basis  of  experience  in  these  countries  to 
date,  however,  the  reply  must  be  in  the  affirmative, 
although  no  consensus  exists  on  the  point.  It  is  of 
interest  in  this  connection  to  note  the  conclusion 
reached  in  the  Department  of  State  in  its  country- 
by-country  study  of  the  latest  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  in  the  sixteen  states  and  Western 
Germany  seeking  American  assistance  under  the 
Marshall  plan.  The  Department  advised  Congress: 
“The  Socialists  who  advocate  social  planning  and 
economic  control,  in  contrast  to  competitive  private 
enterprise,  nevertheless  believe  firmly  in  the  demo¬ 
cratic  process  and  the  fundamental  freedoms  of 
speech,  press,  assembly,  and  worship  and  in  the 
rights  and  dignity  of  the  individual.  They  are,  con¬ 
sequently,  among  the  strongest  bulwarks  in  Europe 
against  Communism.”*^^ 

63.  As  reported  by  Neal  Stanford  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  January  16,  1948. 


Inter-Scandinavian  Economic  Co-Operation' 

By  Eric  C.  Bellquist  and  Wendell  C.  Schaeffer^ 

With  the  revival  and  further  develojiment  of  it  was  natural  that  there  should  be  talk  of  cx- 
inter-Scandinavian  co-operation  after  World  War  II,  tending  this  cct-operation  to  the  economic  sphere. 

I.  This  article  is  based  largely  on  Danish  and  Swedish  news-  The  formation  of  Benelux  gave  impetus  tO  this  dis- 
papers  and  the  releases  of  the  information  services  of  Denmark,  2.  Mr.  Wendell  G.  Schaeffer  is  Senior  Teaching  Assistant  in 
.’'•'orway,  and  Sweden  in  New  York.  Political  Science  at  the  University  of  California. 
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cussion,  and  in  the  summer  of  1947  one  began  to 
hear  of  Da-no-sve.^  At  the  outset  discussion  of  this 
question  was  entirely  private,  but  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Danish,  Icelandic,  Norwegian,  and  Swedish 
Foreign  Ministers  in  Copenhagen  on  August  27-28, 
1947  it  was  recommended  that  the  respective  gov¬ 
ernments  appoint  a  body  of  experts  to  meet  jointly 
and  investigate  the  prospects  for  expanding  eco¬ 
nomic  co-operation  among  the  four  countries.  A 
day  later  200  Labor  party  leaders  from  the  five 
Northern  countries  met  in  Oslo  and  issued  a  mani¬ 
festo  which  stressed,  among  other  things,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  increased  economic  co-operation.  A 
Stockholm  session  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Northern  Interparliamentary  Union  in  late  No¬ 
vember  had  the  same  subject  on  the  agenda.  On 
February  7-8,  1948  the  Prime  Ministers  of  Den¬ 
mark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  attended  a  meeting  of 
the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Scandinavian  Labor 
Movements,  and  on  the  following  day  they  held 
a  series  of  discussions  covering  the  Marshall  plan, 
the  Havana  trade  conference,  and  a  Northern  cus¬ 
toms  union. 

This  meeting  was  preliminary  to  the  February 
23-24  conference  of  Scandinavian  Ministers  of  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  and  Commerce  at  Oslo  where  it  was 
decided  that  the  newly  created  joint  committee  for 
economic  collaboration  should  begin  its  work  im¬ 
mediately  and  investigate  the  possibilities  for  the 
following  measures: 

1.  Establishment  of  a  common  Northern  tariff, 
preliminary  to  continued  endeavors  toward  a  cus¬ 
toms  union. 

2.  Reduction  of  inter-Scandinavian  customs  du¬ 
ties  and  relaxation  of  quantitative  trade  restrictions 
among  the  Northern  countries. 

3.  An  improved  division  of  labor  and  an  in¬ 
creased  industrial  specialization  among  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  countries. 

4.  In  this  connection,  the  promotion  of  new  pro¬ 
duction  which  would  complement  the  Scandina¬ 
vian  economics. 

5.  Increased  Scandinavian  co-operation  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  trade  policy — that  is,  in  the  relations  of  these 
countries  with  other  states.  The  joint  committee 
was  to  have  a  permanent  secretariat,  and  decided 
to  convene  at  Copenhagen  in  April. 

3.  According  to  Professor  Arthur  Montgomery  in  Svens l^a  Dag- 
hladet,  August  21,  1947,  this  term  was  first  used  in  that  news¬ 
paper.  It  Ls,  of  course,  made  up  from  the  first  letters  of  Danmark, 
Norge,  and  Sverige. 


Whether  this  increasing  co-operation  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  sphere  will  lead  to  a  Scandinavian  economic 
union  remains  to  be  seen.  Norwegian  Foreign  Min¬ 
ister  Halvard  Lange,  who  was  to  a  considerable 
extent  responsible  for  the  program  outlined,  has 
indicated  that  the  establishment  of  a  customs  union 
at  this  time  is  unlikely.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that 
such  an  arrangement  will  only  come  “eventually 
as  the  result  of  a  long  development.”  The  Swedish 
official  view  is  also  cautious.  Danish  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  Hans  Hedtoft  has  expressed  a  somewhat 
more  optimistic  opinion  in  a  press  interview,  and 
two  former  Danish  Ministers  of  Defense  have 
made  speeches  strongly  in  favor  of  a  Northern  cus¬ 
toms  union.  Several  Copenhagen  newspapers  have 
also  strongly  championed  the  early  formation  of  a 
Scandinavian  customs  union  and  this  is  likewise 
true  of  the  powerful  Liberal  press  of  Sweden. 

As  pointed  out  by  the  London  Economist  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  14,  1948,  the  common  determination  not  to 
increase  Finland’s  difficulties  with  the  U.S.S.R.  has 
undoubtedly  been  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  cau¬ 
tion  expressed  in  official  circles  in  Scandinavia.  For 
over  a  year  the  Moscow  press  and  radio  have  been 
issuing  warnings  to  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Swe¬ 
den,  and  any  step  towards  closer  co-operation 
among  the  Northern  countries  would  be  regarded 
as  an  affront  by  the  Kremlin.  Since  February  of 
this  year,  however,  the  blatant  Soviet  propaganda 
against  the  North  has  aroused  the  Scandinavians, 
and  unofficial  opinion  in  all  three  countries  is  now 
ahead  of  official  comment.  Events  in  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  also  created  a  tremendous  impression  in  the 
North  as  has,  of  course,  Russia’s  increasing  pres¬ 
sure  on  Finland.  As  a  result,  there  is  now  substan¬ 
tial  sentiment  in  favor  of  much  closer  Scandina¬ 
vian  co-operation  in  all  fields,  including  defense. 
Moreover,  many  voices  in  the  three  countries  pro¬ 
claim  that  the  formation  of  a  Western  bloc  is  nec¬ 
essary  as  the  only  alternative  to  the  enslavement  of 
Europe.  This  does  not  mean  that  Scandinavia  is 
ready  to  follow  Mr.  Bevin’s  proposal  for  a  Euro¬ 
pean  federation.  So  far  as  the  outside  world  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  average  Northern  European  will  en¬ 
dorse  the  view  expressed  by  Svensl^a  Morgonhladet 
early  in  March  that,  to  the  Western  powers,  the 
act  of  joining  a  Western  bloc  actually  should  be 
less  important  than  the  conviction  that  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  nations  will  not  yield  to  pressure  from  the 
East,  and  are  determined  to  do  their  utmost  to 
preserve  their  freedom. 


h:  tht  June  1  issue  of  FOREIGN  POLICY  REPORTS; 
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